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ECONOMICAL TRAINING IN READING AT THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Ropert L. McCaut 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Harvard University 


UMEROUS investigations have disclosed that a large percent- 


age of secondary-school students are unnecessarily retarded in 
reading ability. Improving the reading of these boys and girls is 
imperative, for at present they are unable to capitalize fully upon the 
educational opportunities offered to them by the school, and, as 
adults, they will be unable te capitalize fully upon the practical, recre- 
ational, and cultural advantages of an ability to read efficiently. Pro- 
vision of training in reading for these secondary-school students, 
however, raises a threefold problem. 

A period a day is spent on reading in the primary and the inter- 
mediate grades. Since there is no such period at the secondary- 
school level, and since the periods of the school day are occupied by 
the advanced studies of the curriculum, training in reading must be 
at the expense of attendance at some subject-matter class or of at- 
tendance at some study period, if the retarded readers are to meet to- 
gether for special tuition. Furthermore, the remedial materials and 
exercises employed to train deficient readers are usually extraneous 
to the content and the activities of the students’ regular courses. 
Hence these materials and exercises may place an extra burden upon 
the pupil in the sense that the remedial reading training is added to 
the learning activities he must at any rate pursue. As most of the 
retarded readers are continually upon the brink of failing despite the 
utmost industry on their part, the consequences of depriving them of 
study periods or of periods of instructicn in some subject, and of 
burdening them with the additional work required by the remedial 
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measures, are easily conjectured. Finally, the secondary-school 
teacher very often is confronted with the task of constructing, in- 
dependently, exercises for improving the reading ability of his stu- 
dents. 

The preceding discussion has indicated that in the secondary- 
school the provision of training in reading presents the problem of: 
(a) providing training which will monopolize a minimum of the time 
ordinarily devoted to study of and instruction in the regular sub- 
jects of the curriculum; (b) providing training which will place as 
little burden ef extra work as possible upon the retarded readers; 
(c) frequently, for the teacher, the problem of independently con- 
structing remedial reading exercises. In this article the writer intends 
to outline what he considers an economical reading program which 
will enable teachers and administrators to cope with the aforemen- 
tioned threefold problem, 


I 


The first step in any program should be to discover the pupils 
who need training in reading skills. Any of the numerous reliable 
and valid standardized reading tests will be suitable for this purpose.* 
Data secured from the tests will reveal that most of the retarded 
readers may be classified into four groups: (1) students who under- 
stand what they read, yet read too slowly; (2) students whose com- 
prehension is poor because they are unable to discriminate between 
the important and the unimportant and to organize what they read; 
(3) students who comprehend poorly because they read too rapidly 
and too superficially ; (4) students whose inferior reading speed and 
reading comprehension result from a meager vocabulary. 

In the suggested program, training for each of these groups of 
retarded readers will differ. Exercises to increase the reading speed 
of the first group will be based on English literature (except poetry ) 
assignments ; exercises to improve the reading comprehension of the 
second group will be based on the assignments of some one of the 
social studies; exercises for the superficial readers will be based on 
mathematics or science assignments; vocabulary building will be as- 
sociated with all courses. Accordingly, English literature will fur- 
nish the materials for speeding up the slow readers; some one of the 
social studies, the materials for increasing the pupils’ ability to or- 
ganize what they read; science or mathematics, the materials for de- 
veloping precise, accurate reading ; and all courses, the materials for 
enlarging vocabulary. This distinction is relative, not absolute, since 

*In a recent article the writer has briefly described methods of diagnosing common 
reading weaknesses which a teacher who is without standardized reading tests can utilize. 


Cf. The English Leaflet, Dec. 1937; Editor, C. S. Thomas, Lawrence Hall, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, Mass 
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speed exercises will improve comprehension, and comprehension ex- 
ercises, speed. Moreover, at times English literature lessons ought 
to be organized ; social studies lessons ought to be read with scrupu- 
lous care; and mathematics and science lessons, read rapidly. 

On the whole, nevertheless, the teacher will readily discern that 
English materials are most appropriate for fast reading; that the 
social studies are most appropriate for outlining and other techniques 
of organization, and that science and mathematics materials most 
demand careful, accurate reading. This has dictated the recom- 
mendation that the exercises be codrdinated with the assignments of 
these subjects. The merits will be several. First, the students will 
be improving their reading and at the same time doing their course 
assignments. As they will thus be “killing two birds with one stone,” 
the remedial training will not entail a great amount of additional 
work, and, therefore, their attitude toward the program will be ren- 
dered more favorable. Secondly, the exercises and training given in 
connection with the assignments, being suitable fer the particular 
subjects, may be considered an integral part of the study process of 
English, social studies, and science and mathematics, respectively. 
Thirdly, the students will be improving their reading upon materials 
which it is desirable that they read better. Under these circumstances 
the question of transfer of an improvement in reading from remedial 
materials to actual school materials does not exist. 

It would be well te mention briefly how this training might be 
introduced into the English, or the social study, or the science, or the 
mathematics period. The period will be divided into two halves. 
During the first half, the ordinary classroom activities—questioning, 
discussion, recitation, etc.—will be carried on and the next day’s les- 
sons assigned. During the last half of the peried the readers whose 
weaknesses are those which the exercises coordinated with the as- 
signments of the specific subjects are designed to overcome, will sit 
by themselves and perform such exercises. Students of adequate 
reading ability might do their homework in the classroom or in the 
schocl library, or they too might endeavor to improve their reading by 
performing the remedial exercises. Anent the frequency of these half- 
periods, at the outset they might occur as often as the course meets. 
Later, when the students can progress under their own power, the 
half-periods of remedial training may be reduced in proportion to 
the improvement in the students’ reading. This plan presupposes 
that a large percentage of the members of these classes will be re- 
tarded readers. In fact, the administrator could arrange to have 
each class which is to devote a half-period to remedial exercises be 
composed totally of students who are deficient in the same reading 
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skills. The plan would also require teachers to depart from tradi- 
tional classroom procedures; the writer is convinced that the results 
would justify this departure. 


II 


The remedial training for all four groups of students ought to be 
prefaced by an explanation of how a person’s method of reading 
should be determined by his purpose. All the diverse reading methods 
are reducible to four: skimming, rapid reading, reading at a moder- 
ate pace, and slow reading. Skimming is employed when the reader 
has the intention of discovering what larger topics are treated by an 
author, of obtaining a general impression of reading materials, and 
of locating specific information. A bey or girl should read swiftly 
if he or she has one of three purposes: to enjoy the reading matter, 
to get a generalized knowledge of it, and to review. The pupil reads 
at a moderate rate of speed who desires to judge what portions of an 
assignment are impertant or unimportant, to select the central idea 
of a paragraph, and to organize and criticize what he is reading. A 
student should read slowly when he wishes to master details, to 
memorize, and to fellow directions. 

The teacher who is conducting the discussion ought to focus it 
upon the heterogeneous objectives the pupils might have in reading 
certain materials, and the manner in which their reading method 
would be adapted to each objective. Then the pupils would receive 
actual practice in choosing reading methods consonant with a variety 
of purposes. Such an explanation and subsequent practice is war- 
ranted because the students must realize that although English is 
usually to be read rapidly, the social studies at a moderate speed, and 
science and mathematics usually to be read slowly, these subjects are 
not always to be read in the same manner. Having completed this 
preliminary, the actual training of the four groups of retarded readers 
may be initiated. 

Those students whose reading speed is to be increased, during the 
last part of the English period will be furnished with exercises and 
training based on the English assignment due the following day. 
The materials should be prose, for poetry can neither be understood 
nor appreciated if it is read quickly. 

(1) The slow readers will do a great deal of skimming. They 
might be asked to skim for a fact, a sentence, or a name in the as- 
signment; they might skim for evidence proving or disproving an 
assertion that the teacher has made about a situation, a character, or 
an event. Besides, prior to reading a novel, essay, or short story, the 
pupils will skim it. Pictures and chapter titles will be examined by 
them, and they will glance over the first and the last few pages of 
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the assignment in an attempt to obtain a general impression of the 
plot, characters, and setting of the story, or of the theme and tone 
of the essay. This skimming will familiarize the students with the 
assignment to the extent that they will be able to anticipate some 
words and thoughts, and, as a consequence, be able to read it more 
swiftly than they otherwise would. 

(2) Sometimes the slow readers might complete an assignment of 
from one to five thousand words within a time limit forcing them to 
read at a rate of 300 words a minute. The teacher will inform his 
students that they will have — minutes to finish reading the ma- 
terial. As each minute passes, he will notify them so that they may 
adjust their speed to the time at their disposal. At first, the assign- 
ments will rarely be completed within the time limit. Notwithstand- 
ing, a limit calculated on the basis of a speed of 300 words a minute 
will constitute a goal toward which the students may strive, and will 
place them under a time pressure which will spur them on to read 
more rapidly than is their wont. 

(3) At least once a week the slow students will read an assign- 
ment as swiftly as they can. They will time themselves and they will 
estimate the number of words they read per minute. This number, 
together with the date and the name of the literary selection will be 
entered in a notebook. Thus each pupil will possess tangible evi- 
dence of any increase in his reading speed, and he will have a speed 
mark which he will try to improve from week to week. 

(4) Many members of the first group will be word-by-word 
readers, whereas the best methed of reading is by groups of from 
3 to 5 words depending upon the difficulty of the material and the 
reader’s purpose. In technical terms, a large recognition span fosters 
reading speed and reading comprehension. Consequently, these boys 
and girls must practice reading by phrases. A profitable exercise 
would be to have them mark off the thought units of the first few 
pages of their literature assignment— 

In that pleasant district | of merry England | which is 
watered | by the river Don, | there extended | in ancient 
times | a large forest, | etc. 


Permission having been granted, during the typewriting period they 
would type the sentences, spacing the thought units in this fashion— 
In that pleasant district of merry England 
which is watered by the river Don, _ there extended 
in ancient times a large forest, ete. 


Thereupon, at home or in school, as they read what they had typed, 
they would attempt to take in each group of words at a glance. While 
this exercise is not as effective as the tachistoscope, metron-o-scope, 
or Dearborn-Anderson motion picture technique, it will establish a 
“mind-set” conducive to reading by groups of words. 

(5) The English teacher will watch for any habits such as lip 
movements and finger pointing which are impediments to speed. 
Students who vocalize might be compelled to read with a pencil be- 
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tween their lips. The habit of finger pointing can be broken by re- 
quiring the reader to hold the book with both hands. When, how- 
‘ver, finger pointing is symptomatic of weak vision, an optical exami- 
nation and corrective lenses are the only cure. 


Care must be taken that the pupils of the first group do not in 
their efforts to increase their reading speed neglect comprehension. It 
must be remembered, nevertheless, that the English teacher ought to 
expect from these students a generalized rather than a minute knowl- 
edge of the assignment. Were the reverse true, he would be urging 
them to read rapidly, yet with a purpose appropriate for slow read- 
ing. 

To repeat, the assignments of one of the social studies courses will 
supply exercise materials for the second group of retarded readers 
who comprehend poorly because they cannot distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant, and because they cannot organize 
reading matter. An inability to select the impertant and to reject 
the unimportant, as well as to perceive the relationship between the 
author's ideas, severely handicaps a reader. For organization exerts 
a positive influence not only upon comprehension, but also upon the 
facility with which knowledge is remembered and employed. 


(1) The students of the second group will be taught that they 
should first skim the material to be organized. When attacking a 
history lesson (history will be used as an example of the social studies 
course with which this phase of the program is codrdinated), they 
would skim it in order to discover what larger topics were treated by 
the author. Chapter titles, section headings, marginal glosses, dia- 
grams, maps, pictures, etc. would furnish them with clews. Having 
completed their skimming, they would read at the end of the chapter 
those questions relevant to the assignment of the day. The informa- 
tion acquired in this way would permit the boys and girls to compose 
definite questions which they would next read to answer. Skimming 
has been advised for this reason: the student is to discriminate be- 
tween the important and the unimportant passages of the assignment ; 
so to discriminate he must have some standard by which to judge 
importance ; skimming provides him with the information necessary 
for formulating this standard. After skimming the historv assign- 
ment, the pupils would read it at a moderate speed with the intention 
of deciding what were the important passages. Subsequently, they 
would organize it in the form preferred by the teacher. 

(2) The students might perform exercises cultivating the skills 
involved in organizing reading matter. They could start by picking 
out the key words in the assignment ; later they could single out topic 
sentences and become sensitive te the significance of sentences begin- 
ning with conjunctions like therefore, consequently, in summary, to 
recapitulate, etc.; still later, they could practice excerpting essential 
paragraphs. 
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Once in possession of an ability to distinguish what is important, 
the students would learn to see the relationship between the ideas 
expressed by the author. They might be acquainted with the types 
of organization: topical, chronological, logical, etc. Most history 
texts contain chapters organized in accordance with each of these 
types. Recognition of the specific type of organization used by the 
author would, of course, help the students to relate together facts, 
principles, events, and thoughts. 

(3) Other exercises necessitating organization will be performed 
by the students. From day to day the assignment might be outlined 
or summarized; a précis might be written of it, or newspaper head- 
lines composed for chapter sections. 


The comprehension of the members of the second group of re- 
tarded readers will be increased if they become critical-minded of 
what they read. They might evaluate and improve the historian’s 
chapter titles, section headings, and questions; they might do some 
sleuthing to find out whether the historian is impartial or whether he 
distorts incidents and motives in order to conform them to a pre- 
conceived theory of histerical evolution. 

The third group of students will be those whose poor reading 
comprehension is produced by excessively swift reading. They skim 
practically all materials. This type of reading is fatal in subjects 
like science and mathematics where virtually every word is vital. 
Superficial readers ought to participate in activities developing pre- 
cision in reading, and to practice accurate reading on materials that 
must be thoroughly understood and exactly interpreted. Hence, re- 
medial training will be based on either science or mathematics assign- 
ments. As in all teaching, a felt need must be created for the skill 
to be mastered. Let these pupils in their customary careless manner 
read and do a mathematics problem, and read and carry out directions 
fer performing a science experiment. Then point out to them that 
their errors are attributable to their heedless reading. When intensive 
reading has become a desideratum, some amongst the following 
measures to slow down the pupils and to direct their attention to 
content may be put into operation. 


(1) Should the assignment consist of directions for performing 
an experiment, the teacher might have the pupils read the directions 
and then tell him what they are, or list and number the component 
steps, or make a picture of each step in the proper sequence, or in 
unison dramatize the procedure while he watches for mistakes which 
interrupt continuity. If the assignment consists of mathematical 
problems, the teacher might have his students write out in their own 
words what is given in each problem and what is to be found or to 
be proved. 

(2) After reading chapters or sections dealing with mathematical 
or scientific laws and hypotheses, the students might describe orally 
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or in writing the process of reasoning from particular phenomena to 
generalized conclusion by which the laws and hypotheses have been 
induced. 

(3) Paraphrases in everyday language of scientific and mathe- 
matical laws, hypotheses, and concepts would inculcate due respect 
for the individual word. 

(4) Activities requiring reflective thinking: (a) defining a prob- 
lem; (b) collecting information about it; (c) making tentative hy- 
potheses; (d) verifying the hypotheses, would benefit the members 
of the third group of students. Even as the slow readers of the first 
group, the careless reader ought to read with a purpose and definite 
questions in mind. These questions and this purpose can be drafted 
during the first half of the science or mathematics period. Obviously, 
the students can neither fulfill their purpose, nor answer their ques- 
tions unless they read carefully. 


Above all else the superficial reader should regard science and 
mathematics as of practical value. These subjects should not exist 
in an abstract realm, isolated from his life. He should read with this 
general question in mind: “How can I use this scientific or this math- 
ematical process?” And constantly he should elicit out of the fund 
of his actual and vicarious experiences, those which are associable 
with what he is learning. When he does these things habitually, his 
knowledge and his reading will not be superficial. 

Vocabulary deficiency is perhaps the most common and most per- 
nicious source of inferior reading speed and inferior reading compre- 
hension. It seems a matter both of convenience and efficiency that 
measures to expand vocabulary should not be confined to any one 
course or material, and that formal exercises should be dispensed 
with. From the first consideration two implications may be drawn. 
One, there will be no half-periods of any course set aside for train- 
ing the members of the fourth group of retarded readers. Instead, 
at all times the teachers of all courses will be alert to add words to 
these students’ vocabularies. The teachers of foreign languages will 
call to their attention similarities between foreign and English words. 
Especially should the Latin instructor teach all forms of English 
words derived from the Latin word being mastered at the moment. If 
he has the time, he might also illustrate how Latin has furnished 
English with prefixes and suffixes which modify the meanings of 
many words in our language. In other courses, the students will be- 
come intimate with any subject-matter terminology which has filtered 
into general usage. 

Secondly, it may be implied that the responsibility for enlarging 
their vocabularies will rest primarily upon the students themselves, 
for in the last analysis the individual pupil alone is aware of the words 
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he knows, and those he does not know. The overworked teacher of 
the American secondary school cannot consistently check up on the 
number of words in every assignment that are strange to each boy 
and each girl. Moreover, possibilities of making additions to vo- 
cabulary occur outside of school as well as in school. Teachers can- 
not coerce the students into seizing all these possibilities; these pos- 
sibilities will be seized only if the student himself is genuinely eager 
to build up his own vocabulary. To an inspiring and skillful teacher 
the task of engendering such an eagerness should be allotted. Ac- 
cordingly, over a period of a week and at stated intervals throughout 
the year, the members of the fourth group of retarded readers might 
meet together and, under his guidance, discuss the social, economic. 
educational, and recreational values of a large vocabulary, and the 
high correlation between richness of vocabulary, and intelligence, and 
scholastic and life success. 

Substituted for formal exercises will be instruction in the proper 
method of adding words to their vocabulary. When a student en- 
counters an unknown word in reading material, he ought not to dwell 
upon the word, but ought to continue onward to the end of the para- 
graph in which it is located. Should clews offered him by the para- 
graph context be insufficient to enable him to deduce the denotation 
or connotation of the word, he will return to it and study it, utilizing 
his knowledge of foreign languages, and attempting to break it down 
into familiar elements. If the word still resists him, he will look it 
up in a dictionary, and having obtained its definition, ascertain its 
exact shade of meaning in the sentence. When a student has twice 
failed to recognize the same word, he will jot it down, together with 
its definition, an original illustrative sentence containing it, and an 
antonym and synonym, in a vocabulary notebook. Periodic reviews 
of the words in the notebook will freshen his memory of them. 

A knowledge of the meaning of the isolated word is not enough! 
The word will benefit the student’s expression only if he employs it 
in oral and written discourse ; it will benefit his reading only if he can 
swiftly and meaningfully react te it in context. It follows that he 
will learn the spelling and the pronunciation of recent additions to 
his vocabulary, and that he will be encouraged to read extensively 
and so gain experience in meeting these words on the printed page. 

All four groups of retarded readers might have one period a week 
of “free” reading, wherein they would read materials of their own 
choice. This is deemed advisable because free reading contributes to 
reading speed and reading comprehension ; correct practice in reading 
varied materials will develop reading skill; and the pleasure element 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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SUPERVISION OF ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THAppAEUS HALL 
E. K. Powe Junior High School, Durham, N. C. 


HE POSITION occupied by English in the curriculum of the 

I modern school is unique. It is the one subject taught by all 

high schools and required in most schools throughout the course. 

There are no electives placed over against it. It is secure in its place, 
and few would agree that less emphasis should be placed upon it. 

The very fact of its security, however, makes it all the more 
necessary that it should perform a service commensurate with the 
attention it receives. I submit the statement that, in my observation 
as a teacher of English, some of the best and some of the worst teach- 
ing is being done in English. 

The place that English now holds has been gained in little more 
than three-fourths of a century; and the prominent position it now 
occupies dates back less than forty years. Its importance is still 
growing. A brief summary of the growth of English in the curricu- 
lum is given by Stout. This writer states that the earlier practice was 
not to include English in the classical or general course; and that as 
late as 1890 many colleges required but a year and a half of English 
for entrance. Its entrance into the curriculum was gradual and the 
early indifference to the subject retarded the growth of English in- 
struction.’ To complicate matters, the prevailing theory of educa- 
tion of half a century ago—that of formal discipline—made its mark 
on the instruction in English. 

In addition to this theory, the influence of the colleges has 
molded the course of study in English more than any other subject. 
To the colleges is due the credit of giving to English the place that 
it rightfully should hold. On the other hand, they have been respon- 
sible to an equally great degree, because of their demands in the di- 
rection of formal instruction, for the dissatisfaction with present-day 
teaching. Today, more than ever before, reform is needed in the 
teaching of English in order to fit it more nearly to the capacities 
of students and to make it serve the interests of the community. The 
fact is that by no means all students in high schools and junior high 
schools go to college. To teach to the non-college group courses in 
English designed strictly for college preparation would, obviously, be 
foolish. Therefore, students who plan to go into trade, or to stop 


1 Stout, J. E. The High School: Its Function, Organization and Administration. New 
York, 1914. Pp. 141-157. 
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school after junior or senior high, should be taught those essentials 
which will be most practical in their vocations. 

There has been, and continues to be, general dissatisfaction with 
the work being done in English in the high school. Junior high school 
teachers lament the lack of preparation of children coming up from 
the elementary school. Senior high school teachers complain that 
students have not learned fundamentals; and colleges, in their turn, 
bewail weak instruction preceding the freshman year. Business men 
complain that the instruction in English does not fit the boys and 
girls for practical work. Inside the schools English teachers them- 
selves often give emphasis in proportion to their interest, either in 
grammar, composition, rhetoric, or literature. Yet the real aim of 
English instruction should be on the one hand to furnish social en- 
vironment so that it will stimulate the right social instincts, and on 
the other hand to develop, through proper language forms, oral, and 
written expression. The real goal should be to develop the student’s 
personal attitudes toward the greater values of human life as it is 
lived around him, so that he will be able to discriminate intelligently 
between the real and the artificial values of life. 

The idea of the junior high school came from this ideal of provid- 
ing more adequate adjustment for children during the adolescent age 
—to bring about a smoother and more effective articulation between 
the elementary and senior high schools. A further useful purpose is 
that, in many cases, children who have finished elementary school 
and either do not or cannot finish senior high school may find an in- 
centive to finish junior high. 

Instruction in English should harmonize with this central theery 
of the junior high school. A more effective adjustment of the child’s 
development in language skill, literary appreciation, and social con- 
tacts is needed to bridge the gap between elementary and senior high 
English work, or to give him further general preparation in case he 
plans to stop at that level. 

Supervision in the secondary school is a comparatively new and 
undeveloped field in education. Various types have existed in sun- 
dry forms for a number of years, but this practice has been confined 
chiefly to the larger, or at least the wealthier, systems. Economic 
conditions during the past several years have retarded greatly the de- 
velopment of this very necessary work. Supervision is not suggested 
as a panacea for all educational ills, especially financial ; but its prac- 
tice in a true and enlightened sense would solve many problems in 
present-day education. 

A detailed survey of supervisory practices may be found in sev- 
eral well-written books of recent date. The authors conclude that 
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the broad aims of supervision are as follows: (1) To improve in- 
struction. (2) To integrate the units of each subject. (3) To 
help provide a codperation between the various subjects. (4) To 
improve teachers in service.” 

Whether the supervision be done by superintendent, principal, de- 
partment head, or special supervisor is not of first importance. It is 
important to note that the larger the school, the greater the admin- 
istrative duties of the principal ; and the smaller the school, the more 
teaching he is required to do. In addition, the principal often does 
not possess the training—provided he has the time—to be able to 
supervise efficiently the work in his school. The tendency in the 
actual organization of supervision is to delegate to special subject 
supervisors or department heads the detailed work in this field. This 
arrangement still allows the principal a general oversight of the work 
of his school so that he may more efficiently integrate the work of 
the various departments. The aim is to accomplish, as far as pos- 
sible, the objectives previously stated. The greatest difficulty has 
been a lack of time, as well as a training broad enough to permit the 
official to do real supervising. 

Since English is the subject taught to the largest number of pupils, 
English classes have frequently been larger than any others. The 
nature of the work, in the necessary correction of many written exer- 
cises, requires more of the teacher’s time. As a result, if any super- 
visor of English exists, that person is likely to be little more than a 
regular teacher, burdened as others with a number of classes, and 
having little time for carrying out the duties that the title suggests. 

A recent investigation by Koch has revealed this situation in con- 
crete form. He has collected data from 127 heads of English depart- 
ments throughout the country. From his study he has built up a 
picture of the typical English department head :* 

“This mythical person is a woman, forty-five years of age, who 
has acquired twelve years of experience as a high school teacher prior 
to her appointment to a headship. She possesses the A.B. degree, has 
no graduate degree but has engaged in some postgraduate study. 
This she has supplemented by a certain amount of domestic travel as 
additional preparation for her work. She has acquired a major in 
English, but has no minor. In the field of education she studied psy- 
chology and history of education, a total of ten semester hours. The 
department over which she presides is staffed by twelve teachers 
through whose classrooms pass approximately 1,400 students a day, 
or seven-eighths of the total enrollment of the school.” 
qhagees Togorvision bs the Sepndrs Schock, Benen, isl, Cy Dougie iB. ond 
C. W. Boardman. Supervision in Secondary Schools. Boston, 1934. (3) Thomas, C. S. 
The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. Boston, 1927. 


® Koch, Harlan C. The Significance of the English Department Head. The English 
Journal. XXI: 372-377. May, 1932. 
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The composite picture of the department head presented above is 
not an unworthy conception of the present leadership in English. 
The difficulty is that administrators have not yet fully realized the 
value of the department head supervisor in English. Koch finds that 
“in so far as fundamental activities, as the making of the curriculum, 
the appointment, promotion, and dismissal of teachers, the selection 
of textbooks, and the autonomy in budgetary matters are concerned, 
the department head generally operates in an advisery capacity 
only.’”* 

The most significant duty of the department head is the super- 
vision of instruction. Teachers often do not go to the principal with 
their problems. The department head or supervisor is suggested as 
the agency to provide for these closer contacts. In this direction 
much is being done, often as much as the set-up in most schools per- 
mits. 

Koch finds that 17.3 per cent have no time free for supervision ; 
that 26.8 per cent have less than one period free for such work; that 
21.3 per cent have one period; and that 21.3 per cent have two 
periods. In other words, 110 English heads, or 87.7 per cent, have 
from none to two periods which they may spend daily in the class- 
rooms of their teachers. Interpreted another way, the typical English 
head devotes 16.6 per cent of a seven-period day to supervision. 

What these English department heads who have very limited time 
say is very interesting. Here are a few comments: 

“I teach all five periods of the day, but slip away as often as pos- 
sible.” 

“Only as teachers come after school hours am I able to supervise 
their work.” 

“I try to supervise.” 

“I supervise only indirectly through plan books.” 

“I supervise whenever I can snatch a few minutes, or when 
teachers call on me for help. I teach five classes—a full program— 
have charge of a home room of 35 pupils, am sponsor for two clubs, 
I do all that any teacher in the corps does and then am expected to 
be head of the department and to supervise. I have 150 pupils in my 
classes.’”® 


The situations described make necessary supervisory devices 
which require comparatively small amounts of time and effort. The 
activities in order of decreasing frequency are: 


Citation of helpful literature..............................c.0..0---.essesees 92.9 
NN iin cites ienlndeanippeaeaintineel 88.2 
UPI, RNIN ibscccsnsincencsenensccosebbrhsiecblnninnienciaesssiiiate 87.4 
Co-operative experimentation .....................-..-c.cssc.ccsc-sseses 74.4 


* Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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Co-operative collections of professional literature..... .. 448 
Intra-departmental visits by teachers............ eae dinette 
Demonstration teaching (Sie ast Me aa eee 2 30.7 
Use of tests and measurements................ sipdisidsindesccne 
Outlines, plans, and other devices............ kdbaaiasae 
Inspection of students’ work...........................-...2------+- 9,48 


Actual procedures, as shown by this list, are good in quality but 
sadly lacking in quantity. The time set-up, regardless of any de- 
ficiency in training, prevents highly effective supervision. The re- 
sults of this study show : 


“That intimate professional leadership devolves upon the head, 
but that, by and large, the situation is not conducive to such service 
by department heads; that no standards are generally respected in 
regard to appointment to the headship; that this results in promotion 
to the headship primarily on grounds of expediency; and this, in 
turn, has placed many inadequately trained persons in this key-posi- 
tion . . . many have given up in despair, disgusted by the apparent 
futility of their position. Those with vision and consecration are 
carrying on despite these handicaps.’* 

Supervision in junior high school English is especially desirable ; 
not only because it is the key subject in the curriculum and carries 
over into every other subject, but because within the department itself 
there have been set up artificial divisions such as grammar, composi- 
tion, and literature. 

Closely connected with the work of the department is the work of 
the library. No effective work in English can be done today without 
a wise use of the library ; this agency can link up with English more 
than with any other subject. 

\ very important matter that must be included under supervision 
of English, as of any other subject, is that of curriculum revision. 
Due to the many activities involved in the teaching of English, there 
is generally much heated discussion on how far the curriculum must 
be changed, in which directions, and in which specific manner. Much 
helpful revision has been done in the past few years in adapting Eng- 
lish teaching to meet present needs. The latest recommendations of 
a nation-wide character are those issued under the title An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English, published by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

An unfortunate fact is that by the time revisions have been ac- 
complished, the need has quite often passed by and a new need has 
arisen. Thus, curricula are always changing. It is very necessary 
that the supervisor be fully aware of contemporary trends in curricu- 


® Ibid. 7 Thid. 
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lum revision. He should possess a general culture. Of great impor- 
tance would be a desire to help and, the practice of keeping abreast of 
the latest developments in the teaching of English, as well as of other 
subjects. 

Certain of these tendencies are manifest today, and will un- 
doubtedly have great influence within the next few years. Among 
these are supervised study, the socialized recitation, the laboratory 
method, and the breaking down of the barriers between the depart- 
ments in secondary schools. The last two tendencies appear to be of 
increasing importance. 

A significant investigation has recently been conducted by Miss 
Rebecca L. Pollock. Her findings, based on data secured from pro- 
gressive schools in New England, California, and the Middle West, 
indicate that in seventy-five per cent of the schools there is a tendency 
to do away with departments. Ninety per cent associate English with 
some other subject. The principals of several schools add in their 
reports that the best teachers are those of English, and that they could 
easily fit into the new type of work. 

Other interesting experiments are being done in teaching English 
in codperation with some other subject, such as social science. Ex- 
periments have shown that the combination of other courses with 
English has resulted in a significant degree of learning and interest 
on the part of the pupils.” From a reading of the articles it is my 
opinion that these teachers could have taught the driest subject in- 
terestingly ; but the experiments are progressive. An examination 
of the files of The English Journal during the past few years reveals 
the broader and more progressive tendencies in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

The discussion has thus far been an attempt to present the situa- 
tion existing in our junior high schools of the present day, to show 
in some degree the practices, and to indicate significant tendencies. 
As I have said before, each schocl and each community has its in- 
dividual problems and needs; and discussion of principles in English 
supervision must include provisions for flexibility and adaptability to 
the present needs. In as specific a manner as possible, I propose to 
suggest certain supervisory practices which would improve the teach- 
ing of English in my own school, E. K. Powe Junior High in West 
Durham. The changes would not be revolutionary, but helpful. 
Because of certain conditions, supervision could be carried out only 

8 Pollock, Rebecca L. The Disappearance of Departmental Lines in the New Type 
High School. The English Journal. XXII: 648-653. 1933. 

* Among the more interesting studies are: Corkran, David H. Education for Thoughtful 
Social Change. Eng. Journal. XXIV: 297-300. April, 1935. La Brant, Lou L. New 


Programs in: Arkansas. Eng. Journal. XXIV: 649-654. Oct. 1935. Hovious, Carol. 
Design for Teaching. Eng. Journal. XXIV: 634-639. Oct. 1935. 
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in a limited degree; but a strong factor in its favor is the feeling of 
each teacher to try to improve. 

The Durham City Schools include one senior high and three 
junior high schools. The head of the English department in these 
four schools, having a total enrollment of 1700, is Miss Marguerite 
Herr, a very capable, helpful, and progressive teacher. She carries 
on supervision to as great an extent as possible, but her time for such 
work is limited. She teaches four classes a day, supervises the senior 
high weekly newspaper, and is continually pressed into service by 
civic organizations. As a result, her supervision is limited to regular 
meetings and conferences, informal and by appointment. 

In junior high school there are three teachers who have work in 
English. Mrs. Ward has seventh grade English; Miss Hunter has 
two sections of eighth grade English, which includes both grammar 
and literature ; and I have the accelerated section of the eighth grade, 
who take ninth grade English, the two regular sections of ninth 
grade, and tenth grade English, which is taken by the accelerated sec- 
tion of the ninth grade. My other three periods are spent in super- 
vising the library. 

The selection of textbooks in North Carolina rests with the state 
commission, but in Durham it is possible to get seme supplementary 
books. The basic texts in use are these: 


Open Door Language Series, Book I. 
Bolenius: Literature in Junior High School, 
Book TI. 


Seventh Grade 


Eighth Grade Bolenius: Literature in Junior High School, 


Book II. 


Bolenius: Everyday English. 
| Herman: Essentials in Grammar. 
Ninth Grade . Classics 
Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, Julius Caesar, 
| The Odyssey (Palmer translation). 


|i Door Language Series, Book II. 


( Fleming and Hosic: Practical English Com- 
position. 
Tenth Grade . Classics 
Merchant of Venice, Silas Marner, Poetry of 
| Our Day, A Tale of Two Cities. 


Copies of Literature and Life, Books I and II, for supplementary 





reading are available from the book room. 
The selection of texts is not bad. The classics seem particularly 
well selected. The Open Door Language Series is disliked by all 
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teachers in the system, but this text is being supplemented by newer 
and more progressive books. A few of these are distributed each 
year. 

My recommendation, as a result of experience and in conformity 
with more progressive practices, would be the setting up of a part 
time supervisor in English for our junior high school. The added ex- 
pense would be negligible compared to the results possible to attain. 
The person should be as nearly as possible the ideal pictured earlier 
in this paper. He would teach three classes a day and be responsible 
coordinately to the superintendent, the principal, and the head of the 
department. 

The two chief needs of English teaching in the school are typical. 
They are: (1) more effective grammar; (2) wider experience in 
reading. The situation in West Durham is particularly acute because 
of economic conditions. Three-fourths of the families are factory 
workers. Some of the parents can neither read nor write, and wages 
do not permit the purchase of books. 

The supervisor’s program would be, first, to outline with the 
teachers a program of tests for each grade with a view of determin- 
ing the actual status of the pupils. Tests of this type are given each 
year to pupils in elementary grades 4-7. The testing should be ex- 
tended up through the ninth grade. 

With the results of these tests before them, teachers could set to 
work with the supervisor te improve by drill, by functional grammar, 
or by any newer method the mechanics of English. This should be 
adapted to actual situations so that the students will become conscious 
of correct speech. Spelling can also be worked into this program. 
Meanings and histories of words as evolved from other languages can 
be given as a sort of game to provide interest. To use the term in 
vogue at the present time, grammar can be vitalized and adapted to 
“life situations.” The techniques, demonstrations, and integration of 
such a program could easily occupy a whole year. But work in Eng- 
lish includes more than this beginning. 

The reaction of individual students to certain classics can be made 
welcome or distasteful by the manner in which they are taught in 
junior high school. Extremes in teaching the classics, such as too 
many facts or emotional overemphasis, can be avoided by wise super- 
vision. Facts and feeling may be emphasized; but even more im- 
portant in present-day life is the social teaching that can be made 
from them. Manners, ideals of conduct, customs, and history can be 
taught with a broad implication and applied to actual life. 

The most important cooperating agency in the teaching of English 


is an intelligent use of the school library. There a background of ap- 
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propriate and directed reading for helping to live a full life can be 
achieved. One of the mest gratifying experiences in teaching is to 
direct a student in his reading and to experience with him the joy he 
has found in a new book. 

The library in E. K. Powe Junior High totaled at the end of the 
past term 1490 volumes. The selection has been commended by the 
department head and members of the city library. Our aim is to in- 
crease this number at least 100 each year. The supervisor of English 
could do valuable werk in helping direct pupils’ reading and in co- 
operating with the librarian in teaching the use of card catalogues and 
reference books. 

The best practice of supervision is not to take as objectives too 
broad a field. The achievement to a limited degree of the two aims 
mentioned above weuld constitute a good year’s work in the English 
department of the school. In directing the work to these ends, the 
supervisor could make use of visitation, conference, demonstration 
teaching, and could provide for intervisitation. In the schoel and the 
system at large this last device would prove of great value. The de- 
partment head has recommended its use, and the teachers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to have intervisitation. Time schedules, how- 
ever, have not thus far permitted it. A supervisor could arrange ex- 
changes of classes between teachers. Such a practice would be a 
great benefit in giving the teachers a wider outlock in their subject. 

Another aim of the first vear of English supervision would be a 
closer codperation between the departments with a view of improving 
English composition, both oral and written. Mrs. Copeland, the 
biolegy teacher, and one English teacher began last year, in a limited 
way, a uniform system of marking for mistakes in written composi- 
tion. A capable supervisor could integrate to a greater extent such 
a uniformity of marking. 

3esides the aims and practices already outlined, the supervisor 
could premote and encourage the use of novel devices in technique 
and subject matter. Ideas could be exchanged and experimented 
with ; greater motivation could be given to professional reading. Fur- 
ther aims in the supervisor’s work, as far as time would permit, might 
include the development and enlargement of the school paper, begun 
in a small way two years age by Miss Hunter, a dramatic club, and 
marionette displays. 

One further need of a supervisor in junior high English is more 
effective and intelligent guidance in photoplay criticism and appre- 
ciation. Photoplays, witnessed by 80,000,000 people each week 
throughout the country, have an unbelievable influence on present- 
day manners and ideals. The filming of classics, especially during 
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the past four years, has furthered this influence; a great service can 
be done by the English department in guiding to appreciation of the 
better type of pictures. So important has this development become 
that Walter Barnes, Max Herzberg, and Walter Lewin have made 
special studies in photoplay appreciation, and a nation-wide council 
has been formed to write and distribute guides to the better pictures. 
Guidance of such appreciation should yield definite results within a 
few years. 

The work of the suggested superviser already mentioned would 
take more time than one person could possibly give, and would have 
to be limited. Other activities which no school agency now officially 
handles might be furthered by the English supervisor. These might 
include to a limited degree better home and school relationships, 
especially in the reading ef parents as well as of children. The ex- 
tent of such work would depend on conditions of the community. 
Much needs to be done in West Durham. 

If such a supervisory program could be instituted, it would, I am 
sure, meet with enthusiastic approval. Carried out in an effective 
manner, it would hold up teacher and pupil morale during the year 
and point te good results both in social values and in scores on the 
companion achievement tests administered toward the end of the 
year. 

The system of limited, part-time supervision in English suggested 
for this school is practical and conservative. It is the belief of this 
writer that such a program carried out with necessary modifications 
to needs and conditions would, in a few years, raise the level of in- 
struction and enrich the course in English for the students. It would 
improve teachers in service, help them to keep in closer touch with 
the best of riew developments, and bring English nearer the broad, 
ideal aims expected and needed in the schools. 


CORRECTION 
In March issue on Page 94, line 16 read “1” before “f?” in first 
parenthesis; read “1” after first equality sign between bracket and 
parenthesis ; and in line 17 read “1” after first parenthesis. 
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WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS EXPECT OF THE 
COLLEGES* 


Nita ANDREWS 
Rockingham (N. C.) High School 


\ X THEN Dr. Leavitt asked me to discuss the subject, “What the 

High Schools Expect of the Colleges,” it dawned upon me 
that I didn’t know just what the high schools do expect of the col- 
leges. For many years I have been thinking in just the opposite di- 
rection, of “What the Colleges Expect of the High Schools”; and, 
as a French teacher, of how much French the colleges and universi- 
ties expect me to teach in two years. 

In the public high schools of North Carolina the high school 
teachers usually have to keep in their classes, and try to teach, every 
child who comes. In some classes there are as many as forty pupils, 
and even more. For the most part teachers have five teaching periods 
daily with a minimum teacher load of one hundred and fifty pupils 
daily. You realize what a situation this creates ; you may realize that 
the teacher, however efficient he is, cannot give as much individual 
attention as he would like to give. Consequently some pupils, those 
with better minds, do master the material, while others do not do so 
well. Then too, you may realize that in many high schools a certain 
amount of pressure is brought to bear on the percentage of failures 
in one’s class. In this connection I want to quote a statement that 
Dr. Holmes made in one of his classes last summer. He said that in 
our North Carolina schools today there are too many courses put in 
that do not advance the cultural side of life. And as a bit of advice 
he asked us as high school teachers to keep the pupils who registered 
for modern languages and try to teach them something—anything! 
Heretofore when pupils came to me with no apparent aptitude for 
anything, to say nothing of French, I did nothing to encourage them 
to stay in the class. This year I have tried to keep all seventy, in two 
sections, who registered for first year French. What I am leading up 
to is this: If I should succeed in teaching everyone in this group 
something or merely anything, what will happen to those students 
when they arrive in college two years hence? Will the higher insti- 
tutions provide some course to meet that situation? You know the 
answer. Is there any provision made for the college freshman who 
comes from the crowded high school classroom whereby he may ad- 
just and find himself in college? Not all of the freshmen failures 


*An address given before Se Modern Language Section of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, March 18, 1938. 
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are due to the dumbness of the student nor to an inefficient high 
school teacher ; many are due to the congested condition of the high 
school. You may ask, Are we responsible for that situation? No, 
of course not. Neither the pupil nor the high school teacher is re- 
sponsible ; but we do have the condition and none of us can offer any 
remedy. 

If the purposes and aims of our schools and colleges are as noble 
and lofty as we try to make ourselves and others believe they are, 
then some adjustment should be made by the higher institutions to 
meet that situation. I’m not suggesting any plans but I do think 
something should be done. 

It seems to me that the higher institutions perhaps have another 
serious problem, in this: They have a certain standard that everyone 
has to meet. I’m not criticizing this. None of us whe holds a degree 
from any college or university wants this standard lowered; but here 
too there needs to be some adjustment. In the freshman class, each 
student has to meet a certain requirement, whether he comes from an 
eight months rural school with inadequate teaching force, inadequate 
library and other school facilities, or whether he comes from a nine 
months school with eleven grades, or nine months school with twelve 
grades, whether he comes from some special preparatory school or 
from one of the northern high schocls that have ten months and 
twelve grades. You see how impossible it is to have one standard for 
all of these and expect each group to attain it. What happens? The 
poorly prepared, those with little training, fail. They are sent home. 
The college goes merrily on without much thought being given to 
those who, if they could have had some special attention by having 
something provided for them truly not theoretical, might have re- 
mained to profit by some college training. Instead they go back to 
jobs or nothing at all; loaf on the streets, or probably do worse. 

To my mind the jump from high school into the colleges and uni- 
versities is too great. A college freshman is only a high school senior 
three months older, transplanted te a different world. Classroom in- 
struction in college is generally impersonal. The relation between in- 
structor and student is likewise generally impersonal. No one takes 
any particular interest. It seems to me that the attitude of some of 
the college instructors concerning material that they are teaching is, 
“It’s here for you; it’s up to you whether you get it or not.” That’s 
probably all right for upperclassmen and graduate students, but a 
college freshman needs more attention. He has been accustomed to a 
closer personal relationship with his teacher. His weaknesses need to 
be pointed out, and he needs guidance and encouragement. I am not 
advocating a nursery for the higher institution of learning—only a 
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little bit of personal interest. All of us are human in that we like to 
be noticed, to have our instructors take a personal interest in our well- 
being, and particularly is it embarrassing to take a whole quarter’s 
work and then have an instructor when you meet him some place 
later say, “Did you ever have work with me?” This I say is em- 
barrassing, regardless of the type of work that one did. 

We high school French teachers do get a lot of criticism from 
college people for the poor results we achieve with our pupils, and 
perhaps we deserve it; I know I do. But just a few words in defense 
of that situation. If you were compelled to keep all the students who 
come, as we are, perhaps your final results might be comparable to 
ours, 

Now what do we expect of the college people? What we want is 
less destructive criticism and more constructive suggestions. Dees 
the college professor help us? Last year in our high school in Rock- 
ingham we planned to introduce third year French. With this in 
view we wrote the leading colleges and the two universities in North 
Carolina. Two people and only two answered our requests im- 
mediately. We wrote several times to the heads of the language de- 
partments. Eventually we received the requested information around 
May 1. We had started in on this in January. But even then there 
was very little agreement as to what should be the content of our 
third year French. What were we to do with this information ? What 
standard were we to set up to meet the standards of our leading 
colleges when all differed? Our students go to the various colleges 
of North Carolina and even out of state. What we eventually did 
was to set up our own course, hoping that it would meet the require- 
ments of all the higher institutions in the state. 

The high school could keep a better line on the pupils if we had 
reports beyond the first quarter or semester of college work of our 
graduates. In his analysis, in the High ScHoot JourNaAt, of the 
French placement tests at the University of North Carolina Professor 
Hugo Giduz tells us of the high percentage of students who have to 
repeat a part or all of their high school French. If the various schools 
could get a report of what their students had done these figures might 
be more valuable. They are interesting, but what do they mean? Bare 
college statistics are of no great value to us. In that analysis, we are 
not told specifically what the major weaknesses are. Nor do we know 
whether our school is among those whose pupils are successful or fail- 
ing. This is another way in which we would like to have the colleges 
help us. Of course I am referring here to only one institution in 
North Carolina, the University of North Carolina. We need the 
same information from all of the colleges. 
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The high school teachers are trained or prepared by the colleges. 
It seems to me that the first real responsibility of the college is to 
see to it that only superior people go out to teach in the high schools 
which feed their graduates back into the colleges. If high school 
graduates are poorly prepared, is this condition in any way to be 
charged to the colleges? ‘The preparation of teachers should include 
a broad general education, thorough knowledge of the subject matter, 
adequate professional preparation of a broad rather than a narrow 
pedagogical type, and supplementary cultural contacts which will help 
provide a truly liberal education and generous culture. 

The life of a teacher in this and other states must be spent in- 
creasingly in the society of educated people. The high schools have 
a right to expect their teachers to be, if not the best, at least depend- 
able representatives of modern culture in the communities in which 
they work and live. The cultural interests of teachers need to be 
widened and deepened, and there needs to be developed among them 
a keener social consciousness. 

The high schools have a perfect right to expect closer cooperation 
between them and the colleges. The colleges should be greatly con- 
cerned about what goes on in the high schools. 

There is already some assistance given particularly by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in matter of debates, various scholastic 
contests—athletics, music, and dramatics. That has done much to 
awaken interests of the high school students. In our school in Rock- 
ingham the pupils of the eleventh and twelfth grades are already 
aligned in their views of which college they wish to attend and 
why. Some of the junior colleges send representatives around to talk 
to the boys and girls, and frequently they do secure some students 
through this personal contact. Perhaps in some of the higher insti- 
tutions represented here, already they have as many students as they 
can take care of at present; but the aim of every educational insti- 
tution is to train as many of its future citizens as is possible. 

It has been suggested by an instructor of one of our colleges in 
North Carolina that the colleges of North Carolina should provide 
appropriate courses for high school graduates of all types. Knowing 
as I do the various types of high school graduates, I realize that this 
is a hard task to fulfill. But on the other hand, if this were possible, 
I feel that we in North Carolina would have a higher class of cit- 
izenry. 

3elow are a list of things that I shall quote that have been sug- 


gested. 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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SOME NOTES ON TESTING 


WirAMm J. E. Crissy 
University of North Carolina 


5 perennial issues which continue to turn up in the field of 
testing are these: (1) Which is superior, the group test or the 
individual test? (2) Which is superior, the “old type” (essay) ex- 
amination or the “new type” (objective) examination ? 

The first of these questions may be partially answered by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Flanagan’s review of Measuring Intelligence: 
A Guide to the Administration of the New Revised Stanford-Binet 
Test of Intelligence’ which appears in the January issue of the Har- 
vard Educational Review: “In reviewing such a book, one is tempted 
to raise the whole question of the relative merits of individual and 
group tests. In presenting the case for their type of individual test 
the authors state: ‘It is not merely an intelligence test ; it is a method 
of standardized interview. ...’ And it is to the advantages of the 
richer insight gained by the examiner in the interview situation that 
one must probably look for the basic reason for the preference of 
many psychologists for this type of test. The superiority of the in- 
dices obtained has not been established.”* Some of the evidence that 
has been presented in the professional literature on this question up 
to the present may be summarized in a few statements. (1) Group 
tests, by and large, are more reliable than individual tests. (2) In- 
dividual tests by the very nature of the situation required for their 
administration, may be more valid than group tests, i.e., they may 
measure a broader function better. (3) Individual tests provide the 
opportunity for observations of “non-metrical” aspects of the indi- 
vidual with regard to the function measured, as well as aspects of 
other, incidentally important, functions; for example, the examinee’s 
use of spoken English, his manners, poise, etc. 

The superiority or inferiority of the essay examination as com- 
pared with the “new type” examination is a more difficult issue to 
deal with because of the widely varying fields in which the question 
arises. Certain statements apropos to this issue can be made. (1) 
Fairly numerous studies indicate that the objective examination is, 
by and large, more reliable than the subjective examination. (2) The 
essay examination, used in some fields, may be more valid than the 
objective examination, if we mean by this that it measures a broader 

1 Manual for the new Stanford-Binet. Cf: Crissy, W. J. E.: “‘A Selected List of Tests 
and Test Batteries for Use in High School Counseling’: High School Journal: vol. XXI, 


No. 1: January, 1938, for a discussion of the 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet. 
2 Italics mine. 
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function better. However, the author knows of no incident to cite 
wherein this superior validity has been experimentally proved for 
any of the academic fields of the high school level. In fact, if content 
alone is to be measured the objective examination can make a far 
larger sampling of the content measured than can the essay examina- 
tion. 





The matter of test reliability is of much concern to those persons 
in the school or school system who may be called upon to build tests, 
to select tests for the school’s use in routine programs, in curriculum 
revision, etc. A recent article? by Kuder and Richardson not only 
summarizes the important facts about the estimation of test reliability 
but it also presents various formulae for obtaining reliability coeffi- 
cients when various assumptions concerning the data used are satis- 
fied. Following these authors’ presentation, their comments on the 
usual methods of computing a test’s reliability may be summarized as 
follows: (1) “The retest coefficient on the same form gives, in gen- 
eral, estimates that are too high, because of material remembered on 
the second application of the test. This memory factor cannot be elim- 
inated by increasing the length of time between the two applications, 
because of variable growth in the function tested...” (2) The split- 
half method of computing reliability is objected to on the grounds 
that it does not yield a unique value, i.e., there are many ways of di- 
viding a test into two halves (shifting about of items in all possible 


— , , n! — 
combinations yields according to the authors: ~Tn,\? combinations ). 
2( ') 


x! 
This method, then, makes an assumption of equal-value items (equal 
criterion coefficients, equal intercorrelations). (3) The method 
which involves the administration of equivalent forms is shown to be 
reducible to a situation comparable to that of (2). The authors, after 
making this preliminary presentation, derive a series of formulae 
which yield unique values in the computation of the reliability coeffi- 
cient. Each formula presented is prefaced with a statement of the 
assumptions which underlie its use. A table of coefficients computed 
by the new methods is presented for comparing their results with 
coefficients computed by the usual methods. 





In a lighter vein, a recent article* on the measurement of sense of 


3 Kuder, G. F. and Richardson, M. W.: “The Theory of the Estimation of Test Re- 
liability”’ : Psychometrika: vol, 2, No. 3: September, 1937. 

4 Omwake, Louise: “A Study of Sense of Humor: Its no to Sex, Age, and Per- 
sonal Characteristics”: Journal a Applied Psychology: vol. 27, No. 6, December, 1937. 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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The Commercial Education Column 


Conducted by G. H. PARKER 
= = — = — a’ 


(Note. We are pleased to report that the able conductor of this column 
for the past two years, Prof. B. Frank Kyker, has been called to a position of 
wider service as Research Agent in Commercial Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. As his successor we are fortunate 
in being able to introduce Prof. Parker, of the Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina. An article by Prof. Parker appeared in a recent issue 
of THe HicH ScuHoor JourNnat.) 











INCE the time that commercial subjects were included in the 
rato of the secondary schools, contests of various types 
have been held in localities where these subjects were taught. A study 
of the history of the commercial contest in the high schools of the 
country shows that it has had rather an irregular and unsteady 
course. In many cities and in some states it is conducted annually 
and has come to be accepted as a permanent project. Some states 
have engaged in the contest and have abandoned it, while others have 
abandoned it for a time but have revived it and are carrying it on in 
an improved manner. 

At present there seem to be very definite indications of the in- 
creasing popularity and usefulness of the commercial contest. 
Through experience and study, many of the undesirable and cbjec- 
tionable features have been eliminated, and the plans for conducting 
the contest have been improved upon so that the maximum benefits 
may be received from participation and the inconveniences and diffi- 
culties reduced to a minimum. 

There are some very definite benefits that accrue to the school, 
the pupil, and the teacher from participation in these contests. 

The centest is an excellent device for motivation. Interest and 
enthusiasm may be stimulated to a very marked degree and the 
quality of the work done by students, particularly in neatness, ac- 
curacy, and attention to details, may be improved very appreciably 
by the fact that the class as well as the individual is to compete with 
other similar classes and individuals. 

The contest is also a stimulus to teachers to do better teaching, 
and it gives them an opportunity to compare teaching results with 
those of other teachers of the same subject. 
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There is a considerable amount of favorable advertising that 
comes to the school and to the commercial department through par- 
ticipation in a state contest. 

Then there is the character training that is recognized as bene- 
ficial to the individual participating in any form of wholesome com- 
petitive activity, whether it be athletics, music, dramatics, writing, or 
academic tests. It gives more students an opportunity to participate 
in some form of activity where they can make a contribution to the 
good of the group and the school as a whole. 

In addition to these benefits, there is the training and experience 
it gives the student in taking tests and examinations on a competitive 
basis. Business is making use of the contest idea in advertising to 
stimulate interest in many products. Many business concerns are 
using tests of various kinds as a basis for selecting their employees 
as well as for promoting them to more responsible positions. Colleges 
and universities require entrance examinations and are also requiring 
satisfactory standings on comprehensive examinations for gradua- 
tion. Many school systems appoint their teachers on the basis of rat- 
ings earned through competitive examinations. Appointments are 
made to the Civil Service entirely on the basis of competitive exam- 
inations. So any training and practice that the schools can give the 
students in taking tests and examinations of this kind may be re- 
garded not only as commendable and legitimate, but very highly de- 
sirable. 

It is strongly recommended that administrators and commercial 
teachers encourage participation in contests in commercial subjects 
wherever there is an opportunity to do so. 





The Secretarial Science Department of The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, North Carolina is 
sponsoring the State Commercial Contest again this year, and all 
schools teaching any commercial work are strongly urged to enter. 
Announcements have been mailed to all schools on the mailing list 
that the Department has, but the list is most probably incomplete. So 
if you are a commercial teacher and have not received an announce- 
ment and registration blank or if you know of any others who have 
not received them, please send name and address so that the mailing 
list can be brought up to date. All communications or inquiries re- 
garding the contest should be sent to: 


Mr. G. H. Parker, Contest Manager 
The Woman’s College 

The University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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The Latin Column | 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNn | 
— . i a Ei a f 


More Recent PusBiicaTtions—A BIBLIoGRAPHY 
A T THIS season of the year this Column has considered it of 


value to its readers to present a bibliography of the newer pub- 
lications in the classical field. Stimulated by constant inquiries for 
such a list, and adhering to the former practice of giving only those 
which would be ef special interest and aid to secondary school 
teachers, this years’s list follows. As in the past, the Column admits 
that not all publications are included, either as regards books, bul- 
letins, or periodicals. No information is furnished about newspaper 
articles of a special or general nature. In general, articles from the 
classical journals are omitted. Neither has the author read all of 











the items listed. On the other hand, careful investigation prompts 
the feeling that the list is somewhat comprehensive and valuable from 
the viewpoint of suggested new aids, materials, and ideas for the high 
school Latin teacher. The year 1937 is taken as the period of time, 
although certain publications of both 1936 and 1938 are included be- 
cause the date of release bordered upon the beginning or end of the 
year. 


Agard, W. R. and Bunting, C. H., Medical Greek and Latin at a Glance. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edward Brothers. $1.10. 

Allen, B. M., Augustus Caesar. New York, The Macmillan Company. 1937. 
$3.00. A biography. 

Blake, Gladys, The Fortunate Shipwreck. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. $2.00. Novel of early Empire for young people. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent, “The Last of the Legions”, The Saturday Evening 
Post, November 6, 1937. Story of the famous Valeria Victrix Legion. 

Bossert, H. Th. and W. Schietzsmann (Editors), Hellas and Rome: The Civi- 
lization of Classical Antiquity. New York, E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave- 
nue. $2.75. 

Buchan, John, Augustus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. $4.50. 
A biography. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: Teachers 
Lesson Unit Series, Number 98. $.30; The Correlation of History, English, 
and Latin, by Marion W. Campbell. For grade nine. Roman Civilization, 
by Virginia B. Smith. For grades seven to nine. Numbers and Numerals, 
by D. E. Smith and J. Ginsberg. $.25. Short articles for high school 
students on the story of numbers and their historical development. 
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Caldwell, W. E., The Ancient World. New York, Farrar and Rinehart. 1937. 
$3.75. ; 

Carrington, R. C., Pompeii. New York, Oxford University Press. $4.00. 
Well illustrated. 

Charlesworth, M. P., Five Men, Character Studies from the Roman Empire 
(Martin Classical Lectures, VI). Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
1936. $2.00. 

College Entrance Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York: Report of the 
Commission on Examinations in Latin. 1937. 

Doyle, H. G., George Ticknor, together with Ticknor’s “Lecture on the Best 
Methods of Teaching the Living Languages”. Washington, obtainable from 
the author, 5500 Thirty-Third St., N. W. $.50. 

Echternach, Harriet, The Roman Calendar of “Hoc and Illud”. Keokuk, Iowa, 
The Extra-Curricular Publishing Company. 1937. A collection of new 
games, puzzles, topics. 

Education, April issue, 1937. The Palmer Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
This issue is devoted to the classics. 

Ewbank, W. W., First Year Latin. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1936. 

Harvey, Paul (Editor), The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. New 
York, Oxford University Press. 1937. $3.00. 

Hill, V. D., Seeger, D. M., and Winch, B. M. (Editors), Teaching First-Year 
Latin. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio Latin Service Committee (The Ohio 
Classical Conference). 1938. An excellent book for Latin teachers for 
the first two years of the study; it is a second edition of the “Bulletin on 
First-Year Latin” published in 1930 by the same group. 

Horn, Theodore (Editor), Eighteen Roman Letters. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. $.70. Simpler selections from Cicero, Pliny, and 
Trajan. 

Hurlbut, S. A., Hortus Conclusus, A Series of Mediaeval Latin Hymns With 
Selected English Renderings. Washington, St. Albans Press. 1936. 
Hurlbut, S. A., Caesar and Vercingetorix. Book Seven of the Gallic War. 
Edited for Rapid and Sight Reading. Washington, St. Albans Press. 

1937. $.75. 

Hurlbut, S. A. and Dean, Mildred (Editors), The Conspiracy of Catiline from 
Plutarch’s Vita Ciceronis in the Latin Translation of Guilhelmus Xylander. 
Washington, St. Albans Press. 1937. $.25. 

Hyde, W. W., “The Alpine Passes in Nature and History”, Scientific Monthly. 
October, 1937, 317-330. 

Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

“Dead Cities of Italy”; monographs on Ostia, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Paestum. 

“Magna Graecia’’; monograph on its history and civilization. 

“Etruria”. 

“Classical Cities of Sicily”. 

Booklet describing the Augustan Exposition in Rome. 

Loeb Library: Cicero, In Catilinam, etc., Translated by Louis E. Lord. No. 
324. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 

McGrady, S. H. (Editor), Legends and Myths of Greece and Rome. London, 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. 
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Moore, F. G., The Roman’s World. New York, Columbia University Press. 
$3.75. 

National Druggists’ Association, 330 West 42nd St.. New York; Medicinal 
Plant Map of the United States. $.50 

Patric, John, “Imperial Rome Reborn”, National Geographic Magazine, March, 
1937. Well illustrated. 

Quinn, J. B., Horace, Odes, Epodes, and Art of Poetry, in English Verse, With 
Introduction and Notes. St. Louis, Blackwell Weilandy Company. 1936. 
$2.50. 

Rose, H. J., Handbook of Latin Literature, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Saint Augustine. London, Methuen and Company. 1936. 

Ross, L. W., “A Model Project for Latin Classes”, N. C. Education, December, 
1937. 

Sabin, Frances E., Classical Allusions in the New York Times. New York, 
F. E. Sabin. 1936. $1.00. 

Scott, H. F. and Horn, Annabel, Latin Book One. Chicago. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 1936. $1.40. 

Scott, H. F. and ‘Horn, Annabel, Progress Tests for Latin Book One. 

Scott, H. F., Sanford, F. W., and Gummere, J. F., Latin Book Two. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 1937. $1.68. 

Scott, H. F.. Horn, Annabel, and Gummere, J. F., Progress Tests for /atin 
Book Two. 

Ullman, B. L. and Henry N. E., New Elementary Latin, Revised Edition. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1936. 

Ullman, B. L. and Henry, N. E., New Second Latin Book. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 1936. 

Ullman, B. L. and Smalley, A. W., New Progress Tests in Latin. 

Vaughn, A. C.. Within the Walls. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. Story of Troy with Andromache as the heroine. 

Vickery, K. F., Food in Early Greece. Urbana, University of Illinois Press. 
1936. $1.00. 

Vincent, C. J., A First Latin Reader. New York, Oxford University Press. 
1936. $.50. 

Vincent, C. J.. 4 Second Latin Reader. New York, Oxford University Press. 
1937. $.75. 

Wilkinson, D. C., Greek Sculpture. New York, Oxford University Press. 
1936. $2.00. Has an excellent collection of photographs. 

Woodall, A. E., Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D.: “In 
Caesar's Garden”: a play. “Caesar’s Republic”; a play. 

Wright, F. A.. Marcus Agrippa. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2.50. A biography. 

Young, S. P.. “The Classics in Translation”, The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, May, 1937, 241-244. 
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ECONOMICAL TRAINING IN READING AT THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 
(Continued from Page 125) 
in this free reading will act as a prophylactic, preventing the remedial 
exercises from spoiling the enjoyment that pupils should secure from 
reading, and preventing the remedial training from generating a de- 
lusion that reading is nothing more than a “tool” of practical but of 
no recreational value. 
Ill 

Here, then, is the reading program that the writer suggests as an 
economical way of coping with the threefold problem of providing, 
in the secondary school, training in reading which will monopolize a 
minimum of the time ordinarily devoted to study of and instruction 
in the regular subjects of the curriculum, which will place as little 
burden of extra work as possible upon the retarded readers, and, for 
the teacher, the problem of independently constructing remedial read- 
ing exercises. The program is vulnerable in that it is too elaborate 
and too manifold in its suggestions—the writer has deliberately made 
it so in order that every teacher and administrator, no matter what 
his particular classroom and school situation, will find herein not only 
much “to be tasted”, but also much “to be swallowed” and much “to 
be chewed and digested.” 





WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS EXPECT OF 
THE COLLEGES 
(Continued from Page 139) 

Professional conferences for high school teachers. This was done 
this year to some extent by the State Department in cooperation with 
the higher institutions. In our school in Rockingham we have had 
some six conferences this past year. These have been worth some- 
thing, and if they continue, will be quite worth while and will be a 
real bond linking the public schools and the higher institutions. 

Another suggestion is that extension service in form of interest- 
ing lectures, films, bulletins, and special ccurses should be provided. 

And last, and perhaps greater than anything else, is a spirit of 
understanding on the part of the colleges of the problems of both 
teachers and pupils in secondary schools. 

SOME NOTES ON TESTING 
(Continued from Page 141) 
humor might be cited. Miss Omwake, the author, found: (1) High 
school and college students showed some evidence of inconsistency in 
this trait as measured by her scale. (2) “Only one-third of the sub- 
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jects marked the ‘joke’ which was designed to be pointless, as such.” 
(3) The “shady” joke was significantly better liked by the adolescent 
boy than by the adolescent girl and the older college students. (4) 
“There was a tendency for students to rate themselves high on: pos- 
session of a sense of humor, ability to understand the point of a joke, 
tendency to accept an unconventional joke without being shocked, 
tendency to enjoy a good pun. Only one per cent rated themselves 
below average in sense of humor.” (5) “The appreciation of puns 
and the punning facility were not related to the evaluation of puns in 
the questionnaire.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Adventure (Revised Edition). T. P. Cross, Reed Smith, E. C. 
Stauffer, and Elizabeth Colette. Ginn and Company. $1.92. 
Adventure (Revised Edition) is the first Good Reading book in a series 

of four literature texts for high schools. In addition to “Treasure Island” 
and “As You Like It’, both unabridged, the volume contains more than eighty 
shorter selections. These include a wide range of stories and verse from real 
life and from fiction; a group of ballads, with music; a collection of biograph- 
ical articles; several selections of scientific interest; and, for pure amuse- 
ment, about fifteen pages of “Nonsense Verse”. Many selections are by well- 
known modern and contemporary writers, yet the classics are also amply 
represented. 

As the title implies, choices in both prose and poetry have been governed 
by a keen and intellectual regard for adventure, a strong appeal to the earlier 
years of high school. An alternate organization of the content of the book 
makes it easy for the teacher to adapt the course to the tastes and capacities 
of her class. At the same time, the abundant supply of material affords 
opportunity for meeting individual needs and abilities. 

Preceding each section is a type discussion; and accompanying each selec- 
tion, headnotes, discussion hints, and suggestions for further reading. A 
“Dictionary of Names and Phrases” completes the study helps. 

The book abounds in illustrations, eight of which are full pages in color; 
presents nearly six hundred uncrowded pages; and has. an attractive cover 
appropriately suggestive of the title. 


CL. P. 


Teaching First-Year Latin. Edited by Victor D. Hill, Dorothy M. 
Seeger, and Bertha M. Winch. The Ohio Latin Service Commit- 
tee, Columbus. 1938. 


This book is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of the Bulletin on First- 
Year Latin, by the same group and by the same authors, originally published 
in 1930. It is prepared to assist teachers in first-year Latin, but many of its 
suggestions and devices can also be used with equal success in the junior 
high school and in second-year classes. The same chapter divisions originally 
employed are retained, with quite a few major and minor additions. Of 
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special interest are amplifications in regard to the Situation and Aims in first- 
year Latin (Chapters I and II), new devices for Teaching (Chapters III, 
IV, and VI), and the up-to-date bibliographies contained throughout the book 
in regard to various aspects of teaching as well as concerning Roman life, 
customs, history, etc. Illustrations and diagrams have been improved and in- 
creased. Probably no more practical and helpful book on the teaching of 
first-year Latin has been published recently. 
J. Mrnor Gwynn. 


The Classroom Teacher’s Estimation of Intelligence and Industry of 
High School Students. Harry Etsner. Teachers College. 
Contributions to Education, No. 726. 108 pp. Cloth $1.60. 


Since the beginning of the testing movement there have come forward 
doubters who believed that competent persons could estimate intelligence as 
well as the tests could measure it. These able individuals if allowed an oppor- 
tunity to observe carefully the outer manifestations of their subjects’ behavior 
could rate intelligence quite as well as the tests could. So thought the doubters. 
It was to test this proposition throughly that the present investigation was un- 
dertaken. 

Could not observations of behavior be so refined, asked Dr. Eisner, that es- 
timates of intelligence could be substantially improved? Well, his answer is 
a categorical mo. Here is how he arrived at his answer. He and his fellow 
workers observed high school students day after day and made accurate records 
of the behavior of two students, the most and least intelligent, in each class. 
In like manner, observations and records were made in each class of the two 
students who represented the extremes in industry. 

These behavior items were then arranged and judged by a group of experts, 
such as professors of education, heads of high school departments, etc., as to 
their importance for intelligence and industry. Of the six most significant 
items for intelligence, ‘answers difficult questions correctly’, ‘corrects errors 
made by other pupils’ are samples; while for industry, two of the six items 
are: ‘starts work promptly at the beginning of period’, and ‘performs voluntary 
home tasks’. 

The experimental group of workers then made careful day by day records 
of those items which indicated intelligence and industry. Furthermore, they 
rated the pupils on a five-point rating scale arranged for each of the items 
mentioned above. On another group of pupils of equivalent ability a few rat- 
ings were made at regular intervals by the control group of raters who did not 
have the elaborate daily records which were at the disposal of the experimental 
group. In short, the experimental group had the advantage of refined rating 
techniques, and of careful daily observations of those indications of intelligence 
judged by experts to be most important. 

Under these most favorable conditions the correlations between intelligence 
test scores and the ratings on the selected items when taken singly or together 
were low.—“The use of the observational technique failed to register an im- 
provement in these estimates, a conclusion which is borne out by the results of 
observers who gave their full time to the use of the observational technique, 
and corroborated also by the computed results based upon rankings which were 
employed as a check on item ratings.” In general, then,—“it may be concluded 
that the classroom teacher cannot, in the regular course of his work, even with 
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the more or less refined instruments of observation and rating of the item 
manifestations segregated in this study, estimate early, to any appreciable de- 
gree of accuracy, the intelligence and industry of his pupils.” 

The study, while good, lacks conclusiveness because the six most important 
items were selected by rating techniques rather than as a consequence of their 
higher correlations with actual measures of intelligence. Children were thus 
rated as being more or less in possession of traits whose importance depended 
on previous ratings. It would appear that to the error of rating traits as 
being most important might have been added the error ordinarily present in 
any rating procedures. It may be that for this reason the ratings correlated 
so low with test scores. 


A. M. J. 


Film and Screen. A Handbook in Moving-Picture Evaluation. 
HELEN Ranp and Ricnarp Lewis. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1937. 


The authors have compiled a reference book for use in studying the moving 
picture field. The book is written in a manner to suggest and provoke further 
research on each subject discussed. Methods to use in the evaluation of mov- 
ing pictures are treated. There are detailed rating scales, reviews and criti- 
cisms which afford a background for actual practice in setting up standards for 
this field. Teachers who are responsible for school activities will find help in 
the organization of Moving-Picture Clubs. Ways to increase reading through 
moving pictures are given. Schools will find this book a good source for sug- 
gestive material on the motion picture. 

CHarLes F. MILNER. 


Science In Our Lives. BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG and SAMUEL P. 
UnzicKer. World Book Company, 1938. xiv +750 pp. 
$1.76. 


\ very interestingly written book, simple and clear in style. Part I, con- 
sisting of four great units, Air, Water, Fire, The Earth, is thought of as basic 
material; Part II, dealing with man’s control over nature, is intended to pro- 
vide opportunity for selection, by teacher or class, or particularly suitable chap- 
ters or problems. 

To this reviewer its outstanding features, in addition to its clarity of 
presentation, seem to be: the manner in which is shown the direct relationship 
to fundamental scientific laws or generalizations of everyday phenomena im- 
portant to daily life; the-insistence that although particular substances and 
processes may well be considered separately for purposes of study they must 
be also thought of in their natural relationships and interdependences with 
other substances and processes; the presentation of the effects, for good or ill, 
upon social living that have been brought about as results of scientific advance ; 
the emphasis upon scientific caution in thought; the wealth of practical informa- 
tion of a kind less concerned with explaining technological processes than with 
meeting everyday questions; the steadfast adherence to the purpose of orienting 
young people both as human beings and as members of society. 

The authors believe that best results can be gained by having the body of 
the text arranged for reading in large wholes, with little or no interruption. 
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Each unit, and each chapter within a unit, has its own introductory section 
and its own summary. The questions at the end of each chapter are concrete 
and practical, and the listed activities are varied, thought-provoking, and capa- 
ble of being carried out with a minimum of equipment. 
Science In Our Lives should prove an excellent text for Grade 8 or 9. 
C. a. 8. 


Laboratory Manual for Unified Physics. Gustav L. FLETCHER 
and SipNEy LEHMAN. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
210 pp. Paper, $ .88, cloth, $1.04 
A looseleaf manual to accompany the textbook by the same authors. It has 

some variations from the customary college-preparatory experiments, but in 

the main follows the college trend closely. Its total of 81 experiments allows 
for selection and for adjustment of this manual to other texts. 

The directions seem well phrased and the questions well chosen to bring 
out a knowledge of the physics involved. An introductory statement tends to 
add purpose to many of the experiments that otherwise might seem somewhat 
pointless to the student. A good balance seems to be kept between the quanti- 
tative and the qualitative sides of the subject. 


. &.. 


French Commercial Correspondence and Readings. Louis J. Fisn 
and Witt1aM B. Snow. The Gregg Publishing Company, 1937. 
257 pp. $1.20. 

The first part of this book, pages 1 to 106, consists of French letters with 
exercises based on the text. Then from pages 107 to 121 there are copies of 
“Examinations for the Consular Service.” The Appendix, pages 126-132, con- 
tains common letter forms used in correspondence in both French and English. 
Pages 135-193 contain the English-French and French-English vocabularies. 
The remainder of the book, pages 195-257, contains “French Commercial Read- 
ings.” 

For students with a good foundation of elementary French this should prove 
a very helpful text. H. G. 
Interlinear German Reader, MENo Spanx, The University of 

North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937. 

This is the first of a series which is to be published in this, the interlinear 
manner. The book is the result of a desire on the part of the publishers to 
experiment with interlinear translations as a means of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. 

The publishers state that the book is intended for intensive reading. It is 
suggested that a short grammar will suffice to supplement this book if both 
reading and speaking abilities are stressed. 

This type of reader is so radically different from the usual one, that only 
by trying it out in class could one know whether or not it has the value pre- 
dicted for it. It would be well worth experimenting with it in a class. There 
is another of these paper booklets to follow. The two together are to be suffi- 
cient material for one year of college German. 


H. G. 
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Elements of Foods and Nutrition. Mary T. Dowp and ALBERTA 


Dent. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1937. $1.75. 


The subject of foods and nutrition is approached from the standpoint of 
the individual. Basic underlying principles of food selection, food preparation, 
and nutrition are emphasized. The presentation is simple and although the 
authors have kept the needs of the senior high school student in mind, it might 
well be used with other groups. This would depend upon the organization of 
the health program in the local school situation. V. M. P. 


The Family's Food, Faitu LANMAN GorrELL, HuGHINA McKay 
and Frances Zuitt. J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1937. 
$1.68. 


The material in this text, which was previously published in 1932, has been 
rewritten to meet the present demands of a high school text in foods. All 
phases of food study have been included with further attention given to its 
purchase, its management, and its relation to the maintenance of family health. 
There are but few charts showing nutrition value of foods. Otherwise the con- 
tent is comprehensive and well illustrated. V. M. P. 


Foods and Homemaking. Carvorra C. Greer. Allyn and Bacoa, 
1937. $1.35. 


A revised edition which brings the material included up-to-date. The se- 
lection and preparation of food for the three meals of the day, health and 
child care, food preservation, and hospitality are presented as units. V. M. P. 
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A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
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Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 

















